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ANTIQUARIAN NOTES AND QUEEIES. 



The remarks of your correspondent, Mr. A. 
HiTME [vol. vi., p. 54], respecting the preserva- 
tion in Ireland of old forms and pronunciations 
of English words, is deserving of much attention. 
In Scotland, in several of the pro^dneial parts of 
England, and in America, many of the local 
peculiarities are nothing but the primitive Eng- 
lish idioms, which- have in the modem language 
been superseded by recent innovations. By 
attending to these peculiarities, we may often 
determine from what precise parts of England 
particular portions of Ireland were colonized. 
Thus, there is a striking resemblance between 
the dialect of Devonshire and the English spoken 
in the county of Cork : e.g., such words as "boat" 
are pronounced in two syllables — "bo-at." 
There is one word used in Cork, the origin of 
which I have sought in vain in dictionaries. A 
" shed" (called in Ulster a "shade") is there 
named a "linny." Now, in Devonshire they 
call it a " linhayo." This word may perhaps be 
connected with the French " haye," a hedge or 
fence. In Exeter, two streets near the cathedral 
are called "Northern Haye" and "Southern 
Haye." May not "linhaye" be from " ligne de 
la haye" a pent-house erected along a hedge f — 
I may observe that the resemblance between the 
Cork Anglo-Irish and the natives of Devon and 



Somerset extends beyond thefr manner of speak- 
ing, and is very obvious in their appearance and 
manners. Hekiees. 

Among the instances of early English pronun- 
ciation remaining as provincialisms in Ireland, 
may be noticed the word "patron," pronotmced 
" pattern," and used to signify the festival of a 
patron saint. The modern English word " pat- 
tern" is merely a corruption of the French 
"patron," the word for a model. The model 
used by a founder, in casting a statue, was pro- 
bably called the "patron," as being the likeness 
either of the patron saint or of the employer 
[jiatronus] meant to be represented. Hebmss. 

The characters engraved on the atone found in 
the subterranean chamber at Connor (co. An- 
trim), and figured in your last number [p. 100], 
are clearly not an Ogham inscription. They are 
more probably Eunic. "We know from Olaus 
Wormius that Eunic letters were inscribed by 
the old Scandinavians in every variety of situa- 
tion, apparently as charms for protecting their 
persons or property. They had them on the hilts 
of their swords, the stems of their ships, their 
seats, drinking cups, and other domestic utensils. 
The letter N especially figures as a charm of this 
kiad on many occasions ; and this letter is the 
one most distinctly shown in the Connor inscrip- 
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tion. If we ooiild be certain that the marks on 
the stone are really tlie remains of letters, I should 
have little hesitation in considering them as 
Etmio, and therefore the caye as Scandinavian. 

SlIEIC. 

I do not know anjiihing that wonld be more 
generally interesting than copies of old topo- 
graphical majis of the Irish provinces and eonn- 
ties. Snoh are often necessary for xmderstand- 
ing- accounts of militaiy movements, battles, 
&D., in former times. For instance, was 
"Moiintjoy Fort," which figures so prominently 
in the war of 1641, placed where Charlemont 
now is, or where else? T. H. P. 

AsciENi Ikish Cookery. [Notes and Queries, 
vol. 6, p. 101.] — Mention is made by yom' cor- 
respondent Anqiicus, of the btUTit stones foiind 
in quantitios in parts of the County Cork. 
Keating refers to this mode of cooltnig in his 
Misiory of Ireland. He says the ancient Irish 
were in the liabit of digging two large pits, the 
one of which was for washing, the other lor 
cooking. Stones heated rod hot were thrown 
in, and upon those was laid the meat, boimd up 
in green sedges or bnlrushes. On this again 
was plttood another layer of hot stones, then 
more meat, and so on till the recLiiired quantity 
wag disposed of. The name given to snoh old 
spots in the South of Ireland by the people is 
FalacMa na Feine. Eieioh'B'ach. 

Bye-L.\.w. — We are constantly using terms in 
our ordinaiy speech, into the origin of which we 
never think of inquiring. The expression JBye- 
Lmv is one of those. Spolman says (after re- 
ferring to the government of Gorman towns, as 
described by CiXisar and Tacitus) : — "These laws 



the Goths, the Swedes, the Danes, and Saxons, 
called JBi-lagitm; from By, which in all these 
languages signifies 'a town,' and Zagli, or 
Laijlim, whiet signifies 'laws,' as Gravius, 
SuecuB, and our Saxon authors testify." '^''e 
stm see this old word. By, preserved in the 
names of innumerable towns and villages iu 
England, such as Derby, Whitby, Selby, ifeo. 

H. P. 

InisH IfAMEs OF To WKLUrns. — ^Every townlaud 
in Ireland has its designation. Many, if we refer 
to old deeds and charters, have several names, 
besides that which they now bear. In common 
(if I am not mistaken) with many other owners 
of land, I must plead guilty to great ignorance 
of the meaning of these ancient names. An in- 
quiry into this matter might probably be not 
considered foreign to the objects of the Vhter 
Journal of Archmohgy ; and it strU^es me that it 
could not fail to be generally interesting, while 
in many cases it might bo of much utility. 

Gosfora Castle, Marl«-tliill. GosPOEB. 

Wlien passing through the South of Ireland a 
few years ago, I met a negro gentleman (Mr. Bar- 
tels) who had travelled very extensively; infaot, 
there was scarcely any conntiy that he did not ap- 
pear to have visited. He seemed an admirable 
linguist, and, in conversation, he mentioned to me 
that, having travelled across Central Africa, and 
become acquainted with the dialects there, he was 
able, when shown some Dish mannscripta in 
the libraiy of Trinity College, Dublin, from his 
knowledge of those dialects, to translate several 
portions of thorn. 

I am aware many words in the Irish language 
are derived from tlio Latin ; bnt, if not mistaken. 
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most, if not all of these, are either connected 
with "the Church," or refer to circumstances 
and events with which our country could only 
have become acc^uainted through the Romans. 
But how are we to account for an affinity between 
this language and the dialects of Central AMca? 
Belfast. Thomas Heniit Pukdos;. 

Saceeb Numbers. — In the paper on the Sham- 
rock [Journal, vol. 5, p. 12], and the notes 
appended, there are references to the Egyptian 
superstitions respecting the sanctity of the num- 
ber three. Whoever takes the trouble to wade 
through Plutarch's treatise on Isis and Osiris, 
and the doctrines of the Pythagorean philosophy, 
will find some wonderful properties and virtues 
ascribed to almost every number. Certain arith- 
metrical or geometrical peculiarities are usually 
assigned as reasons for such especial reverence. 
Without detailing all the dogmas, it may suffice 
to notice that the beneficent divinity Oromasdes 
is designated by the unit, the malignant deity 
Areimanius by two, and Mithras, the mediator, 
by three. This ascribing of evil to the number two 
seems to have given rise to the idea of ill-luck in 
that throw with the dice. Hence, too, the Princo 
of Darkness is among ourselves popularly called 
"iha Deuce." — Again, the number o«« was assigned 
to Apollo, two to Diana, and three to Minerva. 
Plutarch adds: — "The number two [implies] 
strife and audacity, but the number three, jus- 
tice." He also notices thirty-six as a most holy 
number. Orosmasdcs is likewise said to have 
created six gods, and Areimanius six anl agonist 
divinities. 

At the same time, in Plutarch's treatise "Con- 
cerning the EI in Delphi," sundry sage reasons 



are given for the consecration of the number _^j)«, 
as being made up of two and three — as it were, 
wedded together. Connected with this idea, he 
has some remarks on the form of the Trefoil and 
the fig-leaf, and ivy-leaf, which do not well bear 
quotation. 

Now, it strikes me that, if wo suppose the 
Druidical superstition to be more or less identical 
with these Oriental fancies, some light may be 
thrown on their practice. One of the Egyptian 
r'tes consisted in pounding in a mortar a certain 
plant called Omomi, and casting it, mixed with 
the blood of a wolf, into a place inaccessible to 
sun-shine, invoking Hades and darkness. Could 
tliis plant have been the mistletoe, or any plaut 
having, like it, its leaves in pairs ? The Ugyp- 
tians held some plants sacred to the good god 
and some to the evil one. The number two, we 
have seen, was devoted to the latter ; and what 
time was more fit for invoking darkness than tliu 
winter solstice ? In your editorial notes to the 
paper on the Shamrock, you remark the etymo- 
logical resemblance of the original name of this 
plant to that of the Sun ; and we have observed 
that the number two was sacred to Diana, or the 
moon. All this seems to point to some early 
religious dogma, now lost in the obscurity of the 
past. 

Among the arithmetical whims of the Pytha- 
goreans was a dislike to the number seventeen, 
while holding sixteen and eighteen in estimation. 
I beg to suggest to Mr'. Samuel Lover, that this 
would furnish as valid a reason as the one as- 
signed in his humorous song for the 17th of 
March being the birth- day of St. Patrick, the 
destroyer of Irish Druidism. The festival of 
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Osiris was held at tlie time of the new moon, 
next the vernal equinox. The foil moon, in a 
lunar month, falls about the seventeenth clay, 
aooording to Plutarch's reckoning. Can the 1 7th 
of March have had any reference to the Paschal 
full moon? — ^A great many other strange theories, 
arithmetical, geometrical, and musical, are given 
hy Plutarch, in his treatise " On the Generation 
of the Soul." Teismeqistus. 

TiiB Soorcir in laEiAiro. — ^A few days past, 
when looking over a very miscellaneous coUeotion 
of papers, relating to oonimorco, colonies, &o., 
formerly belonging to Ahiviham Hill, a fellow 
and treasui-er of the Eoyal Society, and one of 
the first commissioners of the Board of Trade 
■when it was instituted in 1696, 1 found the fol- 
lowing memoranda, which may not bo altogether 
devoid of interest to the readers of this Journal ; 
as they happily illustrate an observation of Dr. 
Hume, in one of his valuable and interesting 
papers on Ulster ethnology, to the effect — I quote 
from memory — ^tliat Belfast, though originally an 
English town, in course of time beoamo inneti- 
cally a Scottish one ; and they also show, what 
many wiitors, by the way, axe apt to forget, 
that, previous to the Scottish union, the English 
and Irish people regarded Scothmd as a foreign 
state ; which, indeed, commercially, and, I may 
almost add, politically speaking, it really was. 
I send the paper just as I found it, without 
either date or signature ; but it is bound up with 
papers of 1697, and its own internal evidence 
doclares it to be of that period. W. Phtkebion. 
" Query. If true. 

1. That the Scots have gott into their hands 
two-thirds of the trade of Ireland. 

2. That the money thoy gott by the English 



Armyes landing in the Korth, first putt them in 
Stock. That they presently traded to famish 
the Armyes, & thenceforth went boldly into 
Eranoo, & had, for many years, connivance for 
all thoy imported, as it brought help & increase 
to the Publiek Revenue. 

S. That the seat of the Warr being in the 3 
other Provinces, all the plimder of black cattle 
was sent & driven into the North for Security, 
where they had plenty before : soe as tlie Mar- 
kett went fi'om thence to all other Parts, when 
the "Warr was over. 

4. That the greatest Destnietion falling on 
the sheep, & England refusing to lett any goe 
over," (as in 1654 had been aUow'd, & for 3 
years after that "Warr), these Merchants gott from 
Scotland to the value of 300 thousand pounds ki 
Scotch sheep, which served for eating, till the 
remaynes of the better stock could multiply. 

5. That the last yeares want of Corne in Scot- 
land brought over not lesse than 20 thousand 
poore, & not lesse than 30 thousand before, since 
yo Eevolution. 

6. That altho' Belfast is now counted the 
second jilace of Trade in Ireland, yett tie Scotch 
Merchants are spread into all other tlie Trading 
Townes of that kingdom, & are made Magistrates 
in their Turncs. ITiey are generally frugal, 
industrioxxs, very nationoll, & very helpful to 
each other against any Third. 

7. That this Temper is the same in their 
Gentry, who have gotten great authority in the 
Armye, & in the Parliament of that Elingdom. 

Whether this growing wealth & power, if 
found true, will center at last in England or in 
Scotland, is worth Consideration." 

I. ]?or fear of encouraging Irish ivoollea manufactures^ 
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ANSWERS TO QUEEIES, 



XIhh 01? 'HUE I'nojfotw "Mb." [vol. iji., p. 323,] 
— Tho query proposod by Mr. Evams -wnwld 
liavo been long duoc aasworctl, but that I 
dotibted if tho querist, or any other well- 
iufurnicd pci-ssoii, could really have Tioen igiiorimt 
that the insertion of the prononii "mo," in such 
paBsages as he refers to in old EngliHh writers, 
waa expletive, and had no separate meaning; — 
merely giving mtm,v'i>/ to tlio assertions by 
showing that tho spealcor'e personal feoliiigi9 
■were interested in tho matter. Instances of this 
arc ahimdant. Alike idiom is lurailiiir in Greek. 

T. H. 1>. 

" Sukvendiblh" [ftuerics, vol. v., p. 362]. — 
Tho inquirer is in error rcupcoting tho fonn of 
this word. It is " sew«i?«Ws," Avithout an r. I 
once know a fchcrman at ITe-wcastlc, in tho Co. 
Down, givo his son a sovoro heating, and an old 
man dcscnliing the act, said, " Ho tulc tho woo 
j'olhi he the .snnitr o' tho naok, and hlccchcd him 
moNt scucnilililji." Tho word is apparently 
" xeimi-douhh," that is, " scvun-fold," and tho 
adverb i.s formed reguhu'ly from tho adjoetivo. 
Many EngliHli words, like "double," take a 
secondary nutaning- in Ireland, M'hich is purely 
provinuitd ; thus, wo say an old man i.s licnt 
" two double i" but a, cart rope is " thnso 
double," and a rustic whip-hiah ia "firar double." 
The well-known expre.s.sion of Dr. Barrett soundn 
rational enough to a middle or lower cIurs man 
in Ireland, though it tioklcw Engliah oars; — 
"All Gaul is qimiored iaio three liaken." Ifobu- 



ohadnczzar, who was a Babylonish king, gave 
ordora to heat tho burning fiery I'limaoo " one 
Savon times mare than it was wont to bo heated:" 
had ho been a county Down man ho would have 
simply said, "Heat it most siwcndiMi/." 

A. 11. 
Or-n Wick. [Queries, vol. v., p. 352; and vol. 
vi., p. 107.] — ^Nanies of this kind aro usually 
jocular or provincial at tirat, but, for tho sake of 
convenience, they become exproasive in a much 
wider circuit. St. Nicbohis was tiio patron of 
sailors, and, until wilhi7i tho last two contiwies, 
ofl'oriugs to him were not unusual, before going 
to sea, in the maritime towns of England. A 
psu't of tho same custom was tho sonding out of 
Bliips on a Sunday, "attor they had received th(^ 
jwaycrs of the church." In such cirinimstamses, 
it was easy to confound "Old Hick" with "tho 
prince of tho power of tho air," especially as 
every unusual fact in meteorology or navigation 
was then ascribed to supernatural oansos. I have 
somewhere hoard or road that the nanu; " Old 
Harry," originated in the early pai-t of (he Kith 
centtiry; the opponents of Homy YII 1. jd(jnti- 
fyiug him with a suiiposcd ileud. Tho name 
"Davy Jones," used l)y sailora, is a satirioul 
allusion, to tho Welsh; and tho annsion to his 
"locker" is explained liy tho second lino in 
a nursery -rhyme desoriptivo of "Taffy." — 
"Horuio" and "Clootie" aro names dorivod 
from tho supposed personal appoaranco of Satan ; 
the English popular idea ditting tho middle ages 
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teing apparently taken in part from the notion 
of a Saraoen or Moor, and, in fact, from tliat of 
tlie Greek " Pan." In a Scottish, poem., the Evil 
One is called "Old fiingan," a name evidently 
corrupted from Saint "Kinian;" hut -why, I do 
not know. Perhaps the functions of this saint 
were similar to those of St. Nicholas. A. H. 

Cm FicK. — This name for the Devil is not 
confined to English. The word, Vith slight 
variations, is fo^md in all the ITorthem lan- 
guages ; Danish Ntjclce, Swedish Necli, Flemish 
Ifeclcer, Kimish NeiM, German Nieh. In the 
Icelandic JSdda, he is called Niltwr, and seems 
to have been the water-deity or ITeptime of the 
Scandinavian mythology. Hence the derivation 
hinted at by your correspondent Qthshths [vol. 
6, p. 107,] is merely fanoifid. The name is 
older than he supposes. Sejtex. 

Oaves. [Queries, vol. v., p. 165.] — Please in- 
form B. L. that I can show him, in the county 
of Dorry, dozens of what are called Banes' Faris, 
containing artificial caves. J. 3?. 

0'NF,it.i.'s Stuohau. [Q,aerj.eB, vol. 6, p. 108.] 
■ — Thei-e is a townlond, a little north of New- 
Mills (County Tyrone), the old name of which 
■was Stuehan. Its position seems to answer to 
that marked in Speed's map. Hbkmbs. 

To Stbike a BAHGfAiN. [Uuerios, vol. 6, 
258.] — The custom of ratifying a bargain or 
agreement by a blow of the hand seoms to have 
been quite usual among various aiacient nations. 
The Bomans had a great many ways of ex- 
pressing the making of a bargain, and all of 
them allude to the hlow or touch of the hand. 
Thus " Fidem sancin dextrd" is used by Livy ; 



and we oontimiaUy meet with the expressions 
" pangere fosdus, perciitere foedus," and " ferire 
fosdus." This last idiom, we Icnow refers to a cus- 
tom, when making a treaty, of striking a pig. 
["Jupiter populum Eomanum sie ferito, ut ego 
hune porcuni hodie feriam." — Liv. lib. I.] We 
meet also the expressions"«V«re foedus" and "«e«?-« 
pactum." The words pactum and pactio them- 
selves, signifying " a bargain or agreement," are 
derived from _p«K^o, "to strike a blow." We have 
ourselves the word compact inEnglish, wx&.paotion 
in Scotch, ["They made a paction 'tween them 
twa."] And we say, "to drive a bargain." 
There is a quaint old phrase used in a letter of 
the duke of Ormond's, dated 1593, (quoted in 
this Journal, vol. 5, p. 202,) which I do not 
recoHect to have seen hefore, bat which is very 
expressive, and seems to refer to some similaz' 
custom: — "Promise beingmade by Jas.M°Sorley, 
&e. * * but the other did not lieep touch as he had 
promised." The Latin word patticeo, " to pro- 
mise," has never been satisfactorily explained. 
May it not be derived ii-ova. polhx, "the thumb," 
and have reference to some old custom, now un- 
Icnown, of indicating, by a peculiar touch of the 
hand, that an agreement was solemnly niade. 

Sesex. 
Olap-tbap. [Queries, vol. v., p. 166.] — The 
inquiry as to the origia of this phrase is easily 
answered. Clapping with the hands is a usual 
mode of applauding public speakers ; and ' ' clap- 
trap' ' accordingly means a trap to catch applause. 
This is mentioned in one of the published letters 
of Southey; not explained, but alluded to as 
being known. J. J- M. 
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QUEEIES. 



Aro tliore, among our relics of aiitiq^uity, any 
remains of chariots? Aro tlioro any distiiiot 
proofs of tlicii uso reeorded in ancient Irish 
pooms or MSS. ? How was it possildo to em- 
ploy tliein ill a country so oyorspruad with wood, 
and latterly with bogs, and badly provided with 
roads? T. n. P. 

Is it true that frogs are not indigenous in Ire- 
land? O'Keilly's Irish Dictionary gives the 
word " losgan" as tho name of the frog, and 
M'Curtin's dictionary gives another word " cna- 
dan" for the same. Those words do not soom to 
be borrowed from any other language, and would 
therefore prove that the animal was known to 
the ancient Irish. Are these names for tho frog 
Btni in use among tho Irish- spealdnj? population? 

EusTictrs. 

In the "Epistle Dedicatory" to Boate's ir«- 
lani's Natnrall History, pubUslied in 1 652, the 
following passage occurs : — " I lookt also some- 
what upon the hopefull appenrauco of roplanting 
Ireland shortly, not only by the Adventurers, 
but happily by the calling in of exiled Boho- 
mians and other Protestants ako, and hapjiily by 
the invitation of some woU-afi'ootcd out of the 
low Countries." — Can any of your readers in- 
form me what wore tho Bohomiane here rofen-od 



to, and whether any of them came to Ireland? 

SlWEX. 

I have never met with a satisfaotoiy deriva- 
tion for tho word " Tory," as applied to u political 
party. Perhaps your corrcspoudenta may be able 
to enlighten mo. (itrisatiis. 

"What is the origin of tho word "bon-firo?" 
Johnson, in his dictionary, makes it a compound 
of the Pronch ion, good, and the English firo ; 
but besides the improbability of such a combina- 
tion, when it woiild be as short and as easy to 
say "good-flro" as "bon-fxro," loan sec no good 
reason for this derivation. Cimiosus. 

Tho uso of mead an a beverage seems to have 
been universal in ancient Ii-eland. Is it known 
at what p oriod it was last used ? I am not awaro 
that even the mode of making it is now known 
in any part of tho country. AweMOWS. 

I am anxious to know whoro I can find a 
satisfactory account of the poj)tJar notions re- 
garding the JOmu-hee, and of tho origin of that 
singular superstition. Most of tho notices of tho 
subject which I have met with ai-c viiguo and 
snperiicial. C M«L. 

"What is the actual legend of tho "Bloody 
Hand," adopted as tho amis of Ulster P And 
whore is tho original to ho found ? A. H. 



